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Dates To Know 
and 
Days To Come 


Jan. 


Sept. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


Oct. 

Nov. 
Nov. 
Nov. 


Nov. 


Nov. 


Dee. 


Dee. 


Dee. 


Jan. 


. Monday—Registration begins 
for college, commercial and 
high school curricula. 


. Wednesday—Fall term opens 
for all of the longer curricu- 
la. All classes assemble. Fee 
for late registration is 
charged. 

Monday—Registration begins 
for the curricula in drafting 
building, farm -hus- 
and 


and 
bandry, 
power machinery. 


homemaking 





Saturday—Harvest festival. 
3. Saturday—Mid-term reports. 


9. Friday—Tenth annual indus- 


trial course demonstration 
contest. 
21. Wednesday — Edwin Booth 





dramatic club fall term play. 


29-Dee. 2. Thursday to Sunday, 


inclusive — Thanksgiving  re- 
cess. 

30. Friday—Fourth annual one 
act play contest. 

9. Sunday — Ninth annual 


Christmas program, 
18, 19. Monday, 
Wednesday — Final 
tions. Registration for winter 
term. 
20-31. 
clusive 
1. Tuesday—Winter term 
gins for the college, 
school and the _ industrial 
curricula. . All. classes.  as- 
semble. Fee for late regis- 
tration is charged. Regis- 
for winter’ short 


17; Tuesday, 


examina- 


Thursday to Monday, in- 





Christmas recess. 


be- 


high 


tration 
courses. 


Jan. 


Feb. 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


Mar. 


Mar. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
May 
June 


June 


June 
June 
June 


June 
June 


7. Monday—Intercollegiate de- 
bates. 

31. Thursday—Day of prayer for 
colleges. 


1. Friday—Twenty-ninth annual 
college declamatory contest. 
Fifteenth annual A. and M. 
A. high school declamatory 





contest. Fifteenth annual 
industrial course declamatory 
contest. 

9. Saturday—Mid-term reports. 





12. Tuesday—Lincoln’s birthday. 





22. Friday—Washington’s _ birth- 
day. 
16-17. Sunday and Monday — 


annual commenece- 
the industrial eur- 


Twentieth 

ment for 

ricula. 
21. Friday—Winter term closes. 


24. Monday—Spring term opens. 


All classes assemble. Fee for 
late registration is charged. 
4, Friday—A. and M. A. high 
school senior class play. 
3. Saturday—Mid-term reports. 
8-10. Thursday, Friday, Saturday 
— Sixteenth annual high 
school May festival. 
11-13. Wednesday to Friday, in- 





clusive—Final examinations. 
11-12. Wednesday and Thursday 
— Thirteenth annual com- 


mencement for A. and M. A. 
high school. 


13. Friday—Senior play. 

14. SaturdaySenior class  pro- 
gram. Alumni banquet and 
reunion, 

15. Sunday — Baccalaureate _ ser- 
mon and annual concert. 

16. Monday—Commencement. 

17. Summer session begins. 
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Many New Faces at the A. G 


The Personnel of the Faculty is Ever Changing 


HEN classes begin this fall there 

\ \ will be many new faces among 

the faculty members. Some in- 
structors who have been at A. C. for 
years have taken leave of absence or 
have resigned and their places have been 
filled by others. The growth of the col- 
lege, and the addition of new courses 
account for some of the other new fac- 
ulty members whom we meet in campus 
eorridors or on campus walks. 

Expansion of the Smith-Hughes work 
under administration of the college will 
be another feature of college development 
this year. It is probable that this work 
will be extended also to several high 
schools in addition to the 15 which had 
it last year. ' 

Among the new instructors 
for this department are James A. Me- 
Laughlin, in trades and industries, and 
R. E. McConnell, in agricultural eduea- 
tion. 

Mr. McConnell, who is a graduate of 
Montana State college, Bozeman, Mont., 
took his master’s degree in agricultural 
education at the University of Wisconsin 
last year and is teaching during the 
summer at Lewiston, Mont. He will 
assist E. J. Jones, who is state super- 
visor of Smith-Hughes work in agricul- 
ture and also professor of agricultural 
education at the college. 

Mr. McLaughlin has been doing work 
at the agricultural college, but has just 
been appointed as Smith-Hughes instrue- 
tor. 


engaged 


Recent Changes 


Other additions to the faculty, with 
changes in the personnel and promotions, 
have been announced by President John 
Lee Coulter as follows: 


Dr. R. T. Hance, instructor in zoology, 
has resigned to engage in zoological re- 
search work for a special foundation of 
the University of Pennsylvania, and, at 
the beginning of the fall term will be 
succeeded by Dr.. A. D. Whedon, who is 
now engaged in Zoological instruction at 
the Pennsylvania university, 


E. D. Botts, who holds a master’s 
degree from the University of Wiscon- 
sin, has been named as an instructor in 
chemistry. Mr. Botts has instrueted in 
general chemistry for the past four years 
at the University of Wisconsin and in 
addition to his instructional duties has 
been pursuing work toward his doctor’s 
degree. 


George Dewey, assistant to athletic 
director Stanley E. Borleske, who coached 
the state champion Bison basketball team 
last winter, has been engaged for the 
entire coming year as assistant professor 
of physical education and assistant direct- 
or of athletics. 


Two members of the 1923 graduating 
class will teach at the college this fall, 
O. M. Fuller, who will be an instructor 
in agricultural economics, and Miss Fran- 
ces Root, instructor in physical education 
for women, and home economies. 


2 COLLEGE AND STATE 


Dr. Earle D. Ross, professor of history, 
and Oliver P. Field, instructor in history, 
have handed in their resignations, effec- 
tive at the end of the summer school 
term. Mr. Ross will go to Iowa State 
college as instructor in history, and Mr. 
Field will enroll at the Minnesota uni- 
versity this fall for work leading to a 
doctor’s degree. 

Goes to Tribune 

Ralph O. Nafziger, instructor in jour- 
nalism and a member of the publications 
staff, resigned July 1 to take a position 
as editorial writer for the Fargo Tribune. 
A. R. Melander, instructor in architec- 
ture and architectural engineering, has 
resigned to enter commercial work jn 
Duluth. Eugene Drake has been named 
to fill the vacancy created by the resig- 
nation of Dr. Frank Thone as instructor 
in botany and _ bacteriology. 

Five assistant professors have been 
promoted to the rank of associate pro- 
fessor, A. F. Yeager, horticulture; Miss 
Adah Lewis, home economics; H. S. Rush, 
mechanical engineering; M. B. Erickson, 
mechanical engineering, and G. D. Van 
Dyke, physics. Additional appointments 
and changes recently announced are 
necessary partly because of the rapid in- 
crease in the college enrollment and also 
partly to leaves of absence and resig- 
nations. 

Dr. W. C. Hunter, a graduate of the 
University of Illinois and who has been 
head of the department of history at 
Muskingum college, Ohio, will take the 
place of Dr. E. A. Ross. 

Ross A. MacReynolds, a graduate of 
the University of Missouri and experi- 


enced teacher and KHuropean | traveller, 
assumes the position formerly held by 
J. S. Gould. 


Miss Matilda Thompson, who has re- 
cently attended the University of Wis- 
consin, will instruct in mathematics. She 
assumes the position left vacant by the 
resignation of Miss Olive Atwood. 

Maynard W. Brown, graduate of the 
University of Wisconsin, takes the place 
of Ralph O. Nafziger in the publications 
department. 

James A. Cuneo, graduate of the Uni- 
versity of Missouri and a native of Ar- 
gentina, has been appointed instructor in 
modern languages. 


Lloyd S. Nesbit will become the agri- 
cultural chemist. Mr. Nesbit is a gradu- 
ate of Washington State college and 
takes the position formerly held by N. 
Guerrant. 

Captain W, W. Millard, infantry branch 
of the U. 8S. Army, recently returned 
from the Philippines, and lately of Fort 
Benning, Ga., will come to the A. C. to 
assist in military instruction. Captain 
Millard relieves Captain Evans, who has 
gone to Ft. Snelling. 

Améhg the changes on the extension 


faculty is the resignation of Miss Ferne 


Fillingham, whose work will be taken 
up by Miss Edith Mott. Miss Mott has 
been appointed assistant extension agent 
in Williams county. 

Kenneth Kuhn of the English depart- 
ment has been granted a leave of absence 
to continue his graduate work at the 
University of Chicago. 





A number of students from the school 
of education of the Agricultural College 
have accepted teaching positions for the 
coming year. Among those recently an- 
nounced are Robert Carlson, to teach 
science in the Ellendale high school; 
Lydia Leonhard, high school work at 
Taylor, N. D.; Marian Pannebaker, grade 
work at Lisbon; Huber D. McLellan, © 
principal junior high school at Crookston, 
Minn.; Horace M. Robbins, high school 
at Dickinson, N. D.; and Laura Gerard, 
to teach English in Barnesville high 
school. 


O. Churchill, professor of agronomy, is 
at the University of Minnesota taking 
advanced work toward a doctor’s degree. 


Doctor Arthur F. Schalk has been 
studying advanced courses at Oxford, 
Ohio, and will probably spend the coming 
year at Chicago. 


Among the marriages scheduled for 
September is that of Miss Esther Lasson 
to Mr. Glen Wilson Mellroy of Fargo, 
North Dakota. Mr. MelIlroy is connected 
with the poultry department at the North 
Dakota Agricultural college. 


Births 


To Mr. and Mzs. Sidney Hooper, Fargo, 
a daughter, Hazel May, on June 19. Mr. 
Hooper is graduate of the N. D. A. C. 
in 717 and is now empire in the pub- 
lications department. 


THE BISON TEAMS , b, 


The Bison Teams 


Another Successful Season in Store 


‘*Bison sport fans have every reason 
to look forward to a successful athletic 
season during 1923-24’? thinks Stanley E. 
Borleske, athletic director and football 
and baseball coach for the Bisons. 


The genial coach was caught in an un- 
guarded moment when he happened to be 
more communicative than is the average 
football coach. Perhaps he was thinking 
of some of the trick plays that he learned 
this summer from the crafty Zuppke of 
Tilinois. 


Or perhaps he was thinking of those 
stirring days in Michigan when he played 
end and backfield on the Wolverine team 
and where he finished his playing days 
in a blaze of glory. For Director Bor- 
leske was picked as all-western end in 
1910. Anyway, ke was genial and not 
averse to talking about the team. 


Lose Six Men 


The director lamented the loss of the 
four best men on the football squad. 
Captain Duerner, quarterback, Frank 
Chaney, halfback, Robbins, tackle, and 
Latimer, all-conference center, in addi- 
tion to Birkhofer and Harper, backfield 
men, are all lost to the Bison squad and 
their places will be hard to fill. _The 
coach faces the difficult task of forming 
an entirely new backfield and must also 
plug the hole left at center and tackle. 


To fill this gap Borleske has to choose 
among the new material which is yielded 
by the high school stars of last year and 
the few remaining regulars and substi- 
tutes of the 1922 Bison squad. Among 
the letter men who will be available this 
year are Bridgeford, Hull, Buchanan, and 
Meecham, guards; Rumpeltes, captain and 
tackle; Loss, Arnold, and Boise, ends; 
Butte, quarterback; Gunderson, fullback; 
and Hicks, halfback. Substitutes and see- 
ond team men from last year that will 
be available for the 1923 team are 
Thompson, center; Souers, guard; Marks, 
tackle; Regan, tackle; Wall, end; East- 
gate, Baillie, Ives, and Griffith, backfteld 
men; Augustine is another backfield man 


who should come through in great shape 
this year. He played last fall in the 
game with the Flickertails. Flow is 
another backfield man who gives promise. 

In addition there is Keltner, guard and 
tackle, and Red Blakely. These two men 
entered college after the football season 
had closed but they are both excellent 
athletes and much is expected of them 
the coming season. Blakely played cen- 
ter on the state championship basketball 
team last year. 


Several high school stars have notified 
the director that they will be competing 
for places on the team this fall. Among 
the high school grads who are to report 
for practice at Dakotah field on Septem- 
ber 15 will be Carl Mansen, who played 
center with the Valley City State Teach- 
ers’ College, Maynard Luin of Willmar, 
Minnesota, Murl Swart of Chaffee, Don- 
ald Andrist of Lidgerwood and Glen 
Restvedt of Ambrose. Luin was picked 
on one of the state all-high school teams. 


Ad Dewey to Help 


Director Borleske will be assisted by 
Coach Dewey. The latter will be re- 
membered by college sport fans as hav- 
ing played with the Oregon Aggies and 


also at Wisconsin and Purdue. Dewey 
will coach basketball and track. His 
basketball team last year were state 


champions and there are hopes of a repe- 
tition of this success. 


Several of the basketball team will re- 
turn to school this year and there is no 
reason, declares the coach, why the 
Bison team should not be stiff competi- 
tors for the high honors in this sport. 

The schedule faced by the football 
squad is not an easy one. The players 
are to report at Dakotah field on Septem- 
ber 15 this year and- will train here. 
The squad is due to report to the coach 
and begin training September 15, which 
is but two weeks before their game with 
Jamestown College. Four games are to 
be played at Fargo and three in enemy 


‘territory. The full schedule follows: 


September 
October 6, 


October 


October 20, 
October 27, 


November 8, 


November 10, 


COLLEGE AND STATE 


The Schedule 


Jamestown College at 
at Fargo. 

Superior (Wis.) Normal 
Fargo. 

South Dakota State Col- 
lege at Fargo. 
(Probable Homecoming 
date.) 

Des Moines’ University 


at Des Moines. 
University of North Da- 
kota at Grand Forks. 
Morningside College at 
Fargo. 
St. Thomas 
St. Paul. 


College at 
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Stanley E. Borleske 





Where They Are 





A. J. Ogaard, 713, Extension Agrono- 
mist for Montana, is taking a conspicu- 
ous part in the Western Agronomists’ 
Conference being held at Bozeman this 
month, 


Grover Edwards, 715, is now with the 
Equitable Insurance Co. with headquar- 
ters at Fargo. 

Perey Lowe, ’21, in spite of the loss 
of his sight, brought on by an eplosion 
accident about 18 months ago, is deter- 
mined to go ahead. Perey is considering 
advaneed work at the Minnesota ‘‘U’’ 
this fall. 


John Jensen and Paul Olson both of 
this year’s graduating class have entered 
the Engineering field in Michigan, being 
located at Detroit. 


Kenneth Green, 723, has taken over the 
managership of the large real estate 
holdings, near Langdon, of a Twin City 
firm, and will endeavor to put some of 
his ideas and energy into practice. 


North Dakota will soon be the home 
of the best milking Shorthorn eattle, 
thinks Edgar Olson, 713. Edgar and his 
brother from Hannaford, exhibited some 
of their prize animals recently at the 
Fargo and Grand Forks fairs. 

Ralph W. Smith, 714, Assistant Agrono- 
mist, Dickinson Substation, presented a 
paper at the Conference of Western 
Agronomists at Bozeman on his Durham 
wheat investigations. A review of the 
program finds the names of other A. C. 
folks—among them, A. J. Ogaard and T. 
E. Stoa. 


Renel Wye, 715, found time to leave 
his farming duties at Luverne, and come 
in for a few days at the Fair. 

Lew Bird has returned to the A. C. 
and is taking advanced work in plant 
breeding with L. R. Waldron. 

The Misses Soule and Souers, ’23, home 
economic graduates, took over the ‘‘Ag- 


gie’’ Tea Room during the summer 
months, and _ successfully demonstrated 


their ability to prepare and serve those 
delicious dishes that make the hungry 
one want to come again. 

Ben Meinecke, ’99, is about the busiest 
man in Fargo these days. The firm 
Meinecke and Johnson have under con- 
struction a large number of buildings 
both in Fargo and in other cities. 


There was one missing port in our June 
reunion—John A. Swenson, 706, could not 
leave his farming duties at Aneta long 
enough to be present at the ceremonies. 

If you have tire trouble or your bat- 
tery needs attention call on John Linberg, 
13, Tire Hospital, Fargo. 


GOOD-BYE, OLD FRIEND! 


| 


Goodbye Old Friend! 


By J. H. SHEPPERD 
Experiment Station, N. D. A. C. 


™ O-DAY, Tues- 
day, Jufy 10, HO -has 
1923, I walk- 

ed out of Francis 
Hall as a tenant and 
into the new Agri- 
cultural Building. On 
reaching the main 


tions? 


walk I “halted, ex- 
ecuted a military 
turn, saluted and 


reverently, said, ‘‘Good-bye Old Friend.’’ 

Many is the time that I have rubbed 
cold ears and worked frosting toes over- 
time in a successful endeavor to reach 
your sheltering portals before Jack Frost 
should strike home. And in summer’s 
heat too, I have thirsted and perspired 
but held out until old Francis sheltered 
from the sun and refreshed me with a 
cold draft from her fountain. 

I said to myself in the language of 
Kipling, ‘‘I have belted you and flayed 
you,’’ but your plain appointments have 
sheltered and refreshed me during many 
a hard day’s work. How well I remem- 
ber your christening under the name of 
Francis, in 1898. That was when you 
were changed from a dormitory and a 
domestic science class room and_ labora- 
tory to a class room and agricultural 
teaching headquarters. 

O. W. Francis, the President of the 
first Board of Trustees of the College 
was honored by having his name bestowed 
upon you at your second christening. 


Herd Holds up Train 

How well I remember the tales of early 
day experiences which Mr. Francis told 
me. One especially clings to my memory. 
It was about a buffalo herd crossing the 
Northern Pacific railroad somewhere in 
the Casselton region. The herd held up 
the train for an hour or more while the 
buffaloes passed southward across the 
rails and right of way. - 

“QO. W.’’ used to own the land where 
North Fargo and the fair grounds now 
stand. He was a horseman, too, and 


regard for old associa- 


‘they need not read this story 


which is full of sympathy and 
appreciation of old friends, ani- 
mate and inanimate. 





maintained a fast 
not a tender half-mile race track 
where ‘North Fargo 
If such there be then village now holds 
sway with its streets 
and residences, 


In memory I drop 
back to the fall of 


1893 when Francis 
Hall, then _ ealled 
fo Ree Dormitony. 7 


Colonel Power took 
after my 


was young and new. 
me through it one 
arrival here early in November of that 
year so that I could see what fine living 
quarters the students were going to have. 

The southeast quarter of the first floor 
was a kitchen, laboratory and recitation 
room for Domestic Science, then called 
The Domestic Economy Department. 
Hinged folding doors permitted the sud- 
den opening of the laboratory to the 
view of those seated in the class room, 
I remember, and the women teachers and 
students felt quite up to date. My! how 
the women heads of the department have 
come and gone during the years. 

I think these quarters were planned by 
my sister—Clara Shepperd Hays who 
crossed the Great Divide before the build- 


day soon 


ing was constructed. Then came Miss 
Senn, Miss Reed, Miss Gastman, Miss 


Childs, Miss Hoover, Miss Stoner, Miss 
Jensen and Miss Bales. Death, sickness 
in their families, promotions to better 
positions elsewhere and Dan Cupid’s ar- 
rows have brought short tenures to these 


women workers. 


The College Dining Room 

The northeast quarter of the first floor 
was the College dining room for several 
years following 1893. All of the students 
boarded there as well as Professor 
Mrs. Keene, Miss Senn, Professor Kauf- 
man, Mr. Hyatt, the Farm foreman and 
myself. Yes, and all of the farm help 
of that day, of whom Jens Jessem, the 
janitor at the Chemistry Building, is the 
sole campus survivor. 


and 


The Northwest quarter of the first floor 
of the building furnished living rooms 
enough to accommodate our girl students. 
IT shall never forget the bath rooms with 
their built in tubs of wood lined with 
copper. Mammoth affairs they were too. 

The students used to delight in play- 
ing tricks on Gotfried Steittman, a mar- 
ket gardener adjoining the campus. I 
remember that Mrs. M. F. Holderman, the 
matron of the Dormitory, found a two 
months old calf in the bath room one 
morning which proved to be the property 
of our friend Steittman. How the beast 
got in there I have never learned. Not- 
withstanding the fact that I was chair- 
man of the Dormitory Committee of the 
faculty and according to the rules laid 
down, which were fortified with locks 
and bolts, no living thing could get in 
or out during the time in which it had 
made its advent. 

Who Is Guilty? 

I imagine there are some sedate citi- 
zen alumnae of the college who may have 
the secret which I lack, among them 
may be Robert Reed, Art Fowler, C. O. 
Follett, O. A. Thompson, Lee 
Fred Olson and Ben Meinecke. 

Many a funny prank was played in the 
place but as they were pleasantries my 
committee frowned through its mirth and 
condoned with the ladies over their lost 
pies and cakes and urged them to make 
the best of it. Try as we might it 
seemed impossible to catch the young 
rascals, notwithstanding the fact that 


Greene, 


COLLEGE AND STATE 


some of our committee must have been 
experienced from earlier practice of a 
similar craft. 

T remember a class in Horticulture that 
had stolen a cake and finding it impos- 
sible to evade Professor C. B. Waldron 
boldly marched into his class room with 
it. Art Fowler as spokesman and cake 
bearer said: ‘‘Wasn’t it mighty good of 
Miss Senn to give us this cake, Profes- 
sor?’? and then urged C. B. to become 
particeps crimini with them by eating a 
piece of it. The Professor took a piece 
of the cake and as he did so asked, ‘‘ Was 
Miss Senn half a mile away when she 
gave you this cake?’’ 

More Student Tricks 

But the climax was reached when Art 
Fowler and Lee Greene’s elass stole a 
roasted turkey from the oven in the 
Domestic Science Department and got 
away without being caught. I have seen 
many dare devil deeds perpetrated by stu- 
dents but that of stealing a roasting tur- 
key hot from the oven while the cook’s 
back was turned leads all others which 
have come to my notice. 

The southwest quarter of Francis Hall 
of that day provided a reception room 
which was ‘‘fixed up’’ as a place where 
distinguished guests could be seated for 
visits or conferences. Back of that were 
living rooms occupied by Professor and 
Mrs. Keene and by Mr. and Mrs. M. F. 
Holderman—the latter being matron of 
the Dormitory. Professor Keene’s 


(Continued on page 12) 
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Why Come to College ? 


Been C. SPARROTT 
Registrar, Ne-D. A.C: 


HE best answer to ‘‘Why Come 
to College’’ may be found in our 
list of subjects offered for the 
collegiate year 1923-24. The merchant 
puts out in his show window some of his 
choicest wares that the passerby may 
look at them, grow covetous, and then 
step inside and shop. 

The college of today is in a sense a 
merchant. It has something to offer that 
many passersby desire. The college, how- 
ever, is not in the game for a profit. 
The only sense of profit that the college 
ever receives is when it hears of the 
successes of its many graduates. Then 
the college and the professors and the 
state feel that their work has been well 
done and that payment in full is theirs. 


What the North Dakota Agricultural 
college is especially concerned in is that 
not only the professionally inclined stu- 
dents enter its courses but that also 
there will come those whose ambitions 
are in technical and industrial fields. 


The basic industries and occupations 
of the state are represented in the cur- 
ricula at the college and are so funda- 
mental in the life of the state that stu- 
dents enrolled in these courses number 
more and more each succeeding year. 

The courses offered for this coming 
year offer a wide variety from which to 


choose. In the college proper the sev- 
eral schools of instruction include the 
schools of Agriculture, Chemistry and 


Technology. Education, Home Economics, 
Mechanic Arts, Pharmacy, Science and 
Literature, Veterinary Science and the 
departments of Military Science, Physical 
Training and Athletics, Music and the 
Library course. 

The six departments listed in the 
School of Agriculture four year courses 
are agronomy, general agriculture, dairy 
husbandry, animal husbandry, agricultur- 
al education, and agricultural economics. 
There are also courses in entomology and 
horticulture. 


The courses in agriculture are designed 
to give students a fundamental knowledge 
of the sciences most closely related to 
agriculture and to show their applica- 
tion in practice. 

The School of Home Economics gives 
especial attention to the departments of 
foods and nutrition, clothing and _ tex- 
tiles, and applied arts. In the school of 
Mechanic Arts are given a variety of 
subjects whose especial appeal is for the 
engineering student. The courses in 
architecture and architectural engineer- 
ing, civil engineering, mechanical engi- 
neering and physics are those most popu- 
lar at present. 

Under the general head of Science 
and Literature are found a variety of 
cultural as well as technical courses and 
studies, among which are botany, plant 
physiology and pathology, zoology and 
physiology, bacteriology, English, jour- 
nalism, psychology, geology and mineral- 
ogy, history, mathematics, modern lan- 
guages, public discussion, social and eco- 
nomie sciences, and a course in com- 
merce. 

Certainly there is enough of a variety 
here from which to select. There are 
many subjects in our shop window. 

It was not so many years ago that a 
college education was scoffed at but to- 


_day the trend is toward higher educa- 


tion. The college graduate is found 
everywhere, in the mill, on the farm, in 
commercial and industrial houses. Many 
N. D. A. C. graduates are now scattered 
throughout the country and making suc- 
cesses wherever they go. And this year 
will add to the long list of grads of 
which the N. D, A. C. can well be proud. 
That is when the college and the state 
collect for their share in educating the 
young people of the state. 


Oscar Wilcox, 715, Bill Zimmerman, ’22, 
and Herb Zimmerman, ’21, were among 
A. C. folks attending summer school this 
summer. 





Now and Then—Thirt: 


The Recollections of a Car 


Dr, Hinebaugh learned to ride his bicyele 


T was commencement day June 11, 
1923, according to the calendar. 
A stout semi-veteran of the Cam- 


pus, A. G. Arvold, was calling the names 
of the 110 graduates of Class of 1923 
fell The idea 
was to have each one in correet positiorf 


who into line in order. 
after marching and countermarching, so 
that forward to 


receive their coveted diplomas—the visi- 


when they should go 


ble evidence of a completed four year 
course of study—they would be in the 
right order. 


After some delay, which was utilized 


during this pleasant June morning in 
greeting friends, reminiscing, etc., the 
line of march started from in front of 


the venerable ‘‘Old Main’? building. 


I remember that a elerk in my Office, 


several years ago, made the damaging 
statement that she and her’ brothers 
played in the sand which had been de- 


posited in a stubble field preparatory to 
the construction of ‘““Old Main.’’ 


Too Much Room 


Then I recalled that when ‘‘Old Main’? 
was young and new it was not deemed 
necessary to finish the portion which is 
now the Little Country Theatre since the 
Space was not needed. It was at that 
time the only building on the grounds, 





flees college as Professor Shepperd 
knew it in its infancy was small- 
er, of course, than it is now. But we 
learn from this article that even in 
those days of early struggle, life at 
the N. D. A. C. was full of pleasures 
as well as tasks. One envics Mr. 
Shepperd and his colleagues for being 
in at the birth. 








in that unfinished room and it was the 


athletic hall—if such activities as their 
tugs of war, rough and tumble wrestling 
without rules, can be ealled athleties. 


I espied Dor Tucker—a foot ball man 
of. the years long gone (now a veteran 
on the Northern Pacifie Rail- 
way) and stepped out of line to greet 
him. He in turn introduced me to his 
daughter—a comely maiden of some six- 
teen summers—who informed me that she 
had been attending school at the Agri- 
cultural College for two years and had 
known me at sight for that entire time. 

I called Professor Bolley’s attention to 
Dor Tucker who greeted him with great 
warmth and returned to the line stepping 
high, as his contracted to the 
stimulus of a distant memory—his eyes 
aglow. With head thrown back and 
chest expanded he told the younger pro- 
fessors how a football game was fought 
and won against odds by the prowess of 
this same Dor Tucker in the long ago. 


conductor 





museles 


Listened Respectfully 


The young men listened pleasantly and 
respectfully to the details of the story 
which I am sure lost no glamour during 
the decades since its enactment. That is 
a boone and privilege which is the heri- 
tage of gray haired folks who have kept 
to their original jobs while the years 
have come and gone and how dearly we 
love it and claim its privileges. 

President Coulter and Ex-President H. 
J. Waters of the Kansas State College— 
now editor of the Kansas City Star—and 
the various school heads—dressed in the 
gown and mortar board insignia of learn- 














ing, which they have so amply earned, 
appeared at the foot of the line. 

H. J. Waters—friend of my young 
manhood and a state neighbor three de- 
cades ago, was the commencement speak- 
er. He’s grown stout and gray and 
@arries an air of poised dignity which 
none would presume upon. I remembered 
a recent glimpse into the mirror and 
recalled that only a few months ago, a 
stranger of mature years addressed me 
as “‘ uncle?’ 

Then too, I recalled that a mountain 
climbing friend, but slightly my senior, 
was singled out from among his com- 
panions of middle age by a fellow sight- 
seer as they stood at different levels a 
few rods apart by saying, ‘‘No. No! I 
mean the old man.’’ 


We’re Not Old 
Old? Old? We’re not old! 
telltale mir- 
ror and the 
capacities 
and accom- 
p lis hments 
of the men 
who were 
kicking the 
blankets of 
their cribs 
when C. B. 
Waldron 
planted the 
trees under 
whose shade 
we stood 
and in whose 
branches’ [ 
heard fledg- 
lings chirp- . 


But that 


. Years Ago and Today 


nus Veteran—J. H. Shepperd 


ing pleasantly overhead, all bear evi- 
dence against my claim. 

‘Forward March’’? rang out a com- 
mand from the mid-time-veteran of the 
campus, who that day was’ master of 
ceremonies and who but yesterday it 
seemed to me, was a mere boy and had 
asked me what future he could hope for 
at this institution. The line moved for- 
ward and my reveries was broken. 

The march was around three sides of a 
quadrangle and I soon had a view of the 
eraduating class numbering 110 fine 


looking men and women. 


Caps and Gowns 


They were dressed in cap and gown— 
a sight at first repugnant to me, smack- 
ing of form and the binding traditions 
of the past. But when I remembered 
that boys in that line had waited tables, 
tended furnaces, cleaned rugs, washed 





‘Then’ ’—1893 
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dishes and what not to make their way 
and that there were girls graduating 
there who had struggled equally hard 
and with less opportunity to earn, who 
had outranked their sisters born in the 
lap of luxury—I thanked my lucky stars 
that the poor maidens were neither 
chagrined, envious nor distressed by the 
glamour and show of the beautiful gowns 
and jewels of the rich while they in turn 
were clad in the plain attire which they 
could afford. The academic gown is a 
leveler of rank. 


The Struggles of the Poor 


My mind went hack to the day when 
I saw a poor girl—now a_ professional 
woman of fame—who had worked in the 
college green house at potting plants for 
a wage of ten cents an hour and noted 
the pains that she and her widowed 
mother had taken to make her plain, 
white muslin graduating dress look as 
well as it could, when she appeared on 
the platform many years ago, in com- 
parison with the butterfly daughter of a 
rich family dressed in an elaborate gown 
which had taxed the ingenuity of a high 
class modiste and I said aloud: ‘‘ What 
a change—what a happy change. Their 
attire as well as their mental accom- 
plishments are placed upon a common 
seale of rating. Thank God that mental 
attainments and not outward decoration 
is the goal of recognition.’’ 


A Broken Reverie 


Again my reverie was broken by a 
sudden halt, our double column of 
marchers telescoped itself and a counter- 
march was sending us into the assembly 
hall in reverse order. As we _ entered 
the building I heard strains of music 
from a high class orchestra of many 
pieces and, as they played a march, all 
those with musica] instinct fell into time 
with the rhythm of the music as we 
passed to the seats assigned us. 

The march ended, the musie died away, 
and I found myself seated by a man 
young in mind and tastes but whose gray 
hair mirrored the frosts of many winters. 


Music in the Old Day 


The orchestra following out the de- 
mands of the program again flooded the 


great hall with a mellow air which ebbed 
and flowed from their place in the rear 
of the auditorium. 

‘‘What were those sweet potato things 
your quartette used to make music on, 
Mac?’’ I inquired of my snow crested 
neighbor, Secretary H. W. McArdle of 
the Agricultural College. 

He told me. 

‘‘How do you spell that?’’ I asked. 

‘‘Q-c-a-r-i-n-a,’’ he replied. 

‘¢Well do I remember how your quar- 
tette used to sing ‘Hight Little Kittens 
Lay in a Basket of Sawdust,’ ‘My Old 
Kentucky Home’ and ‘Carry Me Back to 
Old Virginy,’ ’’ I remarked. ‘‘To me 
that was real music.’’ 

‘‘A very genuine effort,’’ Mac replied, 
‘And it was apparently well received.’’ 

‘‘There were no hired musicians then 
and we did not know the word ‘ringer? 
in college athletics either,’’ I said. 


The Decorations 


‘*T recall your old time job for com- 
mencement,’’ said Mace. 


‘(What was that?’’ I asked. 
‘‘Wead decorator,’’ he replied. 


‘‘Not that,’’ I said, ‘‘I was only the 
head man in getting the makings.’’ 

‘‘T can, in mental vision, see you and 
your crew coming in from the woods ~ 
three miles away with two wagon loads 
of the bracts or wild wood ferns to be 
used for commencement decorations,’’ 
said McArdle. 


‘‘T remember my surprise and satis- 
faction in climbing up on one of the 
wagons and looking at a complete bed of 
ferns standing as they had done in the 
wood,’’ he continued, ‘‘and a beautiful 
sight it was too.’ 


‘‘T can see you and your crew putting 
them into flower pots, dampening them so 
that they would ‘keep’ and then labori-- 
ously carrying them upstairs to the old 
chapel to arrange them for decorative 
effect. That was no proxy job either— 
you did the elevating first hand and by 
the ‘armstrong’ process.’’ 

“‘Had to,’’ I replied, ‘‘the graduating 
class couldn’t do it. Only five in the 
class of 1895 and it was about five years 
before we had that many again.’’ 
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‘‘Had their 
their speeches, 
prophesies, etc.’’ 

The Faculty Wives 


‘“T7ll_ tell you where my help came 
from, Mac—the faculty wives—and how 
those cultured young women worked and 
planned and helped arrange. They ’d 
grab a plant, chuck it into a pot and 
tamp down the dirt with their bare 
fingers. Yes, sir, and they could per- 
spire without injuring their complexions 
too.?’ % 

‘*Chances are Keene and I would have 
had those ferns arranged in rows or in 
star or moon shaped designs or in the 
form of the class numbers if it had not 
been for the aesthetic suggestions of 
those young women.’’ 


Cc. B.’s Remark 

‘‘T shall never forget a remark by 
C. B. Waldron. Our second or third 
class was ready for graduation. The 
class contained one member—it was Olaf 
Nordby, who has long since gone to his 
reward.’? 

‘*C,. B. was our committeeman to secure 
a commencement speaker. But you re- 
member how careful we had to be on 
expenditures? Well, C. B. had found a 
suitable man, a resident of Minneapolis, 
but reported that common decency would 
require an honorarium of fifty dollars. 
He reported that the Reverend Marion 
Shutter could be secured for the ocea- 
sion but that he had not engaged the 
man’s services on account of the heavy 
eost.?7 

‘*We all looked at President John H. 
Worst who was knitting his brow evi- 
dently in deep thot as to where he might 
take out the money.’’ 

“‘And this is what C. B. said which 
has clung to my memory through all the 


hands 
writing 


full committing 
class histories, 


years: ‘Better hand Nordby the fifty 
dollars with his diploma and let him 
oO. 3? 

=] 


Poor but Proud 

‘Not on your life,’’ said Keene, ‘‘we 
may be a small, weak institution, a way 
out on the prairie but we’ll not give up 
the traditions of uplift. The better peo- 
ple of the town will come out if we get 
a good man and we will gradually grow 
into something worth while and people 


will come in from all around the state.’’ 

There was a unison of voices in which 
C. B.’s seemed loudest of all—‘‘you’re 
absolutely right, Keene, we’ve got to 
have a good man.’’ 

‘*Prexy had meantime figured out a 
source of fifty golden dollars and our one 
man class commencement was carried 
over in due form. 

‘‘Yes, I recall it all now,’’ replied 
Mac. ‘‘Hadn’t thot of it for years— 
our faith was well founded too, and Ill 
say this morning’s commencement pro- 
ceedings bear ample proof.’’ 





1923 Home Ec Grads 


The eight young women who gradu- 
ated this year from the course in Home 
Economies have all secured excellent 
positions either at high schools or col- 
leges. Miss Ida Didier has been ap- 
pointed secretary to Mrs. Myrtle G. Cole, 
dean of women at the North Dakota 
Agricultural college; Miss Francis Root 
will be an instructor this year in the 
Physical Education and Home Economics 
department of the college and Miss Alice 
Flaten has accepted a position in the 
county agricultural high school at Park 
River. 

The other five graduates from the home 
economics course will teach in various 
high schools of the west. Miss Ruth 
Dawson at Warren, Minnesota; Miss 
Naomi Soule at Enderlin, North Dakota; 
Miss Pearl Souers at Grundy Center, 
Iowa; Miss Regina Nixt at Perham, Min- 
nesota; and Miss Julia Forthum at Ana- 
moose, North Dakota. 





Among those from far away for the 
alumni reunion was C. I. Gunness, 707. 
Mr. Gunness is occupying the chair of 
Professor in Rural Engineering, Agricul- 
tural college, Amherst, Mass. 


H. J. Hughes, 709, with the State De- 
partment of Agriculture of Minnesota, 
drifts in occasionally to pay the college 
a visit. 

Chas. H. Ruzicha, ’11, formerly super- 
intendent of the college farm and of the 
Williston Substation, is now county agent 
at Fort Benton, Montana. 


Our attention is sometimes called to the 
fact that some alumnus is not receiving 
the College and State, and they wonder 
why. Every alumnus is entitled to re- 
ceive this publication and we will appre- 
ciate learning of those who are not re- 
ceiving the issues regularly. Alumni can 
help materially by notifying us directly 
of changes in address. 
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Goodbye Old Friend 


(Continued from Page 6) 


daughter, Miss Margaret, has the honor 
of having been born in Francis Hall. 
On the second floor? Oh! the residents 
there were a long list, of whom I recall 
the following remnant: 
R. B. Reed, Fargo, N. Dak., Farmer. 
Ralph Ward, Minnewaukan, N. Dak., 
Farmer and Banker. 
Charley Hall, deceased. 
D.- A. C. at time of death. 
J. W. Hilborn, N. Dak., Minister, 


Geologist N. 


Carl Lee, Milwaukee, Wis., Manager 
largest Butter Manufacturing Plant in 
Wisconsin. 


Henry Lee, deceased. Section farmer 
in Barnes at the time of his 
death. 

Ernie Schollander, Williston, N. Dak. 
County Agent of Williams Co. 

Nick Grest, Watrous, Sask., 
Farmer and Merchant. 

Tom Manns, Newark, Delaware. Pro- 
fessor of Plant Pathology, Delaware Agri- 
cultural College. 

Hugh McGuigan, Evanston, Ill. Pro- 
fessor in University of Illinois, consult- 
ing physician. 

Jim McGuigan, Fargo, N. Dak., Banker. 

Fred Olson, Fargo, N. Dak., Farmer and 
Merchant. 


County 


Canada. 


Robert Olson, Fargo, N. Dak. Farmer 
and Merchant. 

C. O. Follett, Fargo, N. Dak. Whole- 
sale merchandise. 

Ferd. Benn, Minneapolis, Minn. Phy- 


sician. 

B. F. Meinecke, Fargo, N. Dak. Build- 
ing contractor. 

Art Fowler, Fargo,’ N. Dak. 
and Banker. — 

Lee B. Greene, Edgeley, N. Dak. Physi- 
cian. 

L. R. Waldron, Fargo, N. Dak. 
Breeder, N. D. A.C. 

Tom Gibson, whereabouts and oeccupa- 
tion unknown to me, 

Art Neyhart, deceased. 

Jay Brand, Wahpeton, N. Dak. Farmer. 

Herb Brand, Wahpeton, N. Dak. Farmer. 

Melvin Henry, whereabouts unknown 
to me. 

O. A. Thompson, Edgeley, N. Dak. 


Lawyer 


Plant 


Supt. Edgeley Substation for twenty 


years. 


Prominent men now they are too. Men 
who rank high as lawyers, physicians, 
teachers, investigators, contractors, farm- 
ers, bankers, seedsmen, merchants and at 
least one as a minister of the gospel. 


Of the old dormitory (Francis Hall) 
these men could well say with Badger 
Clark in his poem on Bacon: 


‘“We have called you by names that 
I darsent repeat 

But we love you and swear by you 
yet.?’ 


My reverie was broken by Dick Kraft, 
head janitor, saying, ‘‘Show me where 
you want this desk in your new office.’’ 


I purposely let Dick precede me up the 
steps of the new structure and before 
entering its portals I turned and again 
tendered to Francis Hall the most digni- 
fied, respectful and heartfelt salute that 
I was capable of rendering and with a 
mixed emotion of regret and pleasure 
again said aloud, ‘‘ Farewell Old Friend.’’ 





ty 


Harold Bochman, ’16, and his Million 
Dollar Band are touring the Middle West 
this summer. They will again be in: Flo- 
rida next winter, playing at the popular 
winter resorts. 


Lynn. Huey, ’22, and his ‘‘ Cavalier 
folks’’ scored quite a hit with their play 
‘David Harum’’ presented before crowds 
at the Fargo fair. 


Friends of Walter Baumgartel, 716, will 
be pleased to hear that Walter is getting 
along fairly well at Larkspur, Colo., 
where he has been for a _ considerable 
time seeking to regain his health. 


A. C. folks who have recently joined 
the class of benedicts are: Lester Bul- 
lard, ’22, and Marion McLachlin, 721; 
William Gass ’23, and Minnie Sorenson, 
ARM 


The Bireh Construction Co. of which 
Fred Birch, ’06, is a moving light, have 
secured the contracts for much of Fargo’s 
1923 paving. 


Fern Briscoe, 719, is spending her sum- 
mer’s vacation in Vancouver, B. C., visit- 
ing her sister Grace—Mrs.: Milton Reid, 
712. 
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Thirty Years at the N. D. A. G. 


Bye ik. B: ARERR 95. 


HILE at the 
VV As SOn) past Fait of the present- 





made a hasty retreat 


when they finally 

before the day campus as given to us found the door. Dr. 
commencement of by a member of the first gradu- Ladd may _ have 
HORS: Boyes aoue rhs ating class in 1895. thought that some 
went back to other special experiments 


days, when, as a 
student, I was privileged to attend the 


school as a member of the first class, 
which graduated in 1895. 
Naturally there have been many 


changes since that time, and many things 
which the present student thinks nothing 
of, would, in our day, have been regard- 
ed as blessings indeed. These have only 
been provided by much earnest, intelli- 
gent effort on the part of the ones in 
charge of the institution, and at great 
expense to the taxpayers of the state. 


Vision Necessary 


Fargo and the A. C. passed thru a 
critical period in those days immediately 
following the fire of 1893, when a large 
part of the city was destroyed, and it 
took real faith and vision to go ahead 
after that disaster and build such a city 


and college as we. now have, 


The first class-rooms were rented rooms 
at Fargo College which were used until 
the completion of the main building on 
our campus when the classes were moved 
there, and for several years were mostly 
The 


base- 


provided for in that one building. 
chemical laboratory occupied the 
ment, and the other departments the first 


and second floors. 


The chemical department was easily 
located as it was not provided with venti- 
lators and one who did not believe in 


signs could follow his nose. There is 
record of a committee from the _ legis- 
lature becoming jost in the fumes of the 


laboratory, and it is certain that they 


of transportation. 


were being conducted 
by the students at just that time but 
he made no inquiries. 

One of the greatest problems was that 
There were no street- 
cars, and for a considerable part of the 
way down town not even a_ sidewalk. 
Henry Ford’s dream had not been re- 
alized, and the poor student could either 
walk or run as he chose. He had one 
advantage however over the present stu- 
dent, there were not so many buildings 
in his way. A well beaten path extended 
from the campus entrance nearly in a 
fairly straight line to the Great Northern 
Station, and both students and faculty 
took most of their gymnasium work along 


this line. 
Nothing, we believe, changes the ap- 
pearance of a place more than the growth 


of trees, and it is indeed a great pleas- 


ure to one who saw the original college 
grounds, entirely without trees, and in- 
fested as they were with all kinds of 
noxious weeds, to walk thru the campus 
today and compare the present with the 


past. 


Truly, student of today, you have much 


to be thankful for in the _ beautiful 
grounds and well equipped buildings which 
you enjoy, but most of all you should 
appreciate all the efforts and years of 
expended to 


service which have been 


make these conditions possible. 
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A Beginning and a Growth 


By EpwArRD SPENCER KEENE 
Dean of School of i echonte Arts 


to the west of the present Adminis- 

tration building, was erected in 1893 
the first engineering building of the 
North Dakota Agricultural college. In 
that year were also erected Frances Hall, 
the Farm House and the first horse barn. 
These buildings, with the exception of 
the barn, which was destroyed by fire, 
are all standing practically as they were 
originally built. . 

The original engineering building will 
be recognized in the front section of that 
of Manual Arts, which, because of many 
additions, is now much larger than the 
first structure. This first building con- 
tained all of the classrooms, laboratories 
and shops of the school of Mechanic Arts 
which now covers a floor space a dozen 
times that of the first building, and of- 
fers four technical engineering courses, 
two vocational courses, four courses for 
service in manual arts and includes the 
department of physics. 

Increase Each Year 

The old building at present contains 
the machine shop and some of the labora- 
tories of manual arts. A review of the 
additions and new buildings to accommo- 
date increasing numbers and enlarged 
activities show that there has been an 
increase in floor space on an average of 
each three years since the beginning. The 
faculty has increased in almost like pro- 
portion. The first instruction was given 
by a single individual who taught all 
subjects that were offered, the present 
staff numbers practically a dozen times 
that of the first years. 

The Fargo Fire 

The great Fargo fire occurred at the 
time preparations were being made for 
the construction of the new buildings. 
All of the city, except a few scattered 
structures, included in the area from 
Front street north to the city limits and 
from Roberts street east to the river was 
destroyed. The night follwoing the fire, 
the Administration building furnished a 
place of shelter to many families who 


[: a wheatfield that began just a little 


had lost their homes and, in some eases, 
all of their possessions. 

The first graduating class of the col- 
lege included one who received a degree 
in engineering but during the first few 
years the greater number who came for 
mechanical instruction wanted that which 
would be of use on the farm. Beginning 
with each winter term came young men 
who desired to learn to operate and re- 
pair tractors and motors and obtain prac- 
tice in the use of tools. 

For many years the winter term was a 
period in which the short courses attract- 
ed numbers such as to overtax the class- 
rooms and laboratory facilities. The re- 
pairs required to keep farm machinery 
in operation necessitated much forging of 
machine parts. 

Many Blacksmiths 

In a new country where repair shops 
were few and competent blacksmiths 
rare, forging was more in demand than 
any other shop course. It is quite safe 
to say that the ability in blacksmithing 
acquired by the hundreds of young men 
in the winter courses had much to do with 
their success as farmers. The demand for - 
this work was such that the present 
shop was constructed. It contained origi- 
nally forty forges with the anvils and 
tools necessary for general forging. It 
was no uncommon occurrence during the 
winter term to operate this shop in four 
sections extending throughout the entire 
day. 

The course of power plant engineering, 
which is now a recognized subject in vo- 
cational training by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, was the direct 
outcome of the first instruction in steam 
tractor operation. When this course was 
first formulated the gas tractor had not 
yet been perfected. 

The steam tractor was in general use 
and its operation was attended with the 
danger from boiler explosions. Accidents 
from this cause were prevalent because of 
inexperience of the operators, bad water 
and other difficulties of management in 
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the field. Fatal accidents were distress- 
ingly common. 
Threshing a Problem 
The threshing of the wheat crop of this 
new state was a formidable undertaking. 
It represented the garnering of many 


millions of bushels of grain. The work 
must be done before winter. The num- 
ber of engines was limited. Capable 


tractor engineers were few. 

The man who could keep an engine 
running was a person of importance and 
could command extraordtmnary wages. If 
the engines stopped the entire crew was 
idle and the loss in time was of great 
consequence. It is not at all strange 
that of the young men who saw these 
things many wanted to learn to success- 
fully operate the motive power. 


Borrowed Engines 

In the first attempts at teaching steam 
tractor operation the numbers who came 
for instruction were much beyond the fa- 
cilities necessary for the best results. It 
was common practice to borrow engines 
from the local dealers. The difficulty of 
housing was always an annoyance. There 
never were sufficient space and facilities 
to meet the requirement of numbers. 
There soon came requests for ‘‘advanced 


courses.’? Many returned a second and 
third winter. The final result was the 
formation of a course covering five 
months and continuing through three 
years. This is the present course of 
power machinery. 

The steam tractor instruction had 


scarcely been satisfactorily accomplished 
when the gas tractor appeared. In a 
remarkably short space of time the gas 
engine showed its adaptability as a trac- 
tor power and instruction’ in the opera- 
tion of gas tractors soon .took the place 
of that for steam tractors as a vocational 
course of study. 

The school of mechanic arts thus aided 
in no small way in making a success of 
the present chief agricultural motive 
power. In the business of conducting a 
schoo! the successful employment of the 
faculty requires continuous service 
throughout the year. The presentation 
of short courses has been successful be- 
cause of the subjects taught regularly as 
professional courses. The term mechanic 


arts has been construed to include all 
subjects of engineering from the elemen- 
tary to the professional. 


The state constitution states specifi- 
cally that civil engineering shall be 
taught as one of its courses. From the 


beginning of the school of mechanie arts, 
courses of technical engineering have 
been offered as regular curricula. The 
first was mechanical engineering because 
many of its subjects are closely related 
to those of the practical or vocational 
nature most in local demand. 


In a new country where land survey- 
ing, road making, highway construction, 
Irrigation, bridge building and many 
other technical requirements are neces- 
sary in its development, civil engineer- 
ing offers an important means of pro- 
fessional employment. This was the sec- 
ond® technical engineering course to be 
offered. It was instituted in 1907, the 
year the present engineering building 
was erected. : 

The building of homes, the erection of 
public buildings and in general econstruc- 
tion such as is most in demand in the de- 
velopment of a new country, gives oppor- 
tunity for professional architecture that 
must increase with the growth of the 
state. This course, with that of archi- 
tectural engineering, was the next to be 
offered by the school of mechanic arts. 


Send 320 Men 


At the time of the great war the school 
of mechanic arts maintained a student 
training army corps in which two de- 
tachments finished and were sent into 
service, and the third was in training at 
the signing of the armistice. The first 
detachment was one of 320 men to which 
were given five branches of army train- 
ing. Reports returned of the perform- 
ance of this detachment were particularly 
excellent. 


The result of the war was an almost 
complete depopulation of the school of 
mechanic arts. Beginning with 1918 the 
growth has taken on a steady increase. 
In 1918 there were but 19 students in 
the school, in 1919 there were 91, and in 
1923 the number increased to 114. The 
progress of the course is such as to in- 
dicate a steady normal improvement. 
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MANY CHANGES 


Changes aplenty will greet the return- 
ing students at the A. C. this fall. New 
buildings have been erected, 
remodelled and redecorated, and offices 
moved from one end of the campus to 
the other. 


Residents of Ceres Hall will scarcely 
recognize the dining room with new 
decorations and furniture. Many a squeal 
of delight will result when co-ed eyes 
first greet the renovation. 


And historic old Francis Hall has been 
entirely remodelled and will be used this 
year for offices of the extension and ex- 
periment station staffs. Some of the pro- 
fessors who for years have had offices 
in old Francis Hall have had to pack up 
and move to one of the newer buildings. 


The agricultural building is now ¢om- 
pleted and is one of the most imposing 
and modern structures on the campus. 
It will be filled from basement to third 
floor with offices and classrooms. 


A new greenhouse has been built to 
the westward of the present group. A 
new poultry house is the boast of the 
poultry specialists, O. A. Barton and G. 
W. Mellroy. J. R. Dice and Max Mor- 
ean, not to be outdone, are quite proud 
of their new dairy feed shed. 


The Mechanics Arts and Engineering 
buildings have newly shingled roofs and 
are newly decorated while Music Hall 
has been repaired. 


The Little Country Theater 
more than ever a popular place this win- 
ter for it has been altered and added 
to until it is getting quite ‘‘upstagy’’ 
it all. 

New cinder paths have been laid west 
of the library and from Ceres Hall to- 
ward the practice cottage. 


will be 


about 


But these changes are only the reflec- 
tions of the growth of A. C. and a few 
more years will probably see other new 
additions and buildings made necessary 
by a constantly increasing attendanee. 








Officers Elected 


New officers in the Alumni Association 
elected at the annual meeting include 
Rex Willard, president, Amy Euren, vice 


old ones - 


COLLEGE AND STATE 


president; T. S. Thorfinson, secretary and 


treasurer; C. A. Williams, member of the 


executive committee, taking the place of 
L. R. Waldron, retiring. Other retiring 
members include Marjorie Lieberge, vice 
president;-T. E. Stoa, secretary and treas- 
urer. 


Our Enrollment 


Students from 266 different communi- 
ties of North Dakota, 15 other states 
and two foreign countries were listed in 
the total enrollment of 1,504 last year, 
according to A. H. Parrott, registrar. 
Canada was represented by two students 
and the Philippine Islands by one. Min- 
nesota leads the list of states with 142 
students, of whom 42 were from Moor- 
head. South Dakota was represented by 
12 students; Montana, by nine; Califor- 
nia, Idaho, Michigan, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Washington sent one each; Iowa, Oregon, 
and Wyoming, two each; Illinois and 
Indiana, three each; and Wisconsin, five. 

Cass county leads the state with a 
representation of 643, of whom 523 were 
from Fargo. Richland county is second 
with 41 students, Traill third with 39, 
Barnes fourth with 38, ana Ramsey and 
Pembina with 29 each are in a tie for 
fifth place in the honors. 


Billings and MelIntosh counties sent 
but one student cach, while all the other 
counties in the state sent three or more. 
Sioux county is the only one that was 
totally unrepresented. 


The geographical 
students as listed in the registrar’s of- 
fice follows: 


Adams, 4; Barnes 38; Benson, 24; Bil- 
lings, 1; Bottineau, 18; Bowman, 4; 
Burke, 4; Burleigh, 16; Cass, 643; Cava- 
lier, 13; Dickey, 9; Divide, 7; Dunn, 3; 
Eddy, 9; Emmons, 6; Foster, 9; Golden 


Valley, 4; Grand Forks, 42; Grant, 6; 
Griggs, 16; Hettinger, 3; Kidder, 12; 
LaMoure, 18; Logan, 3; McHenry, 19; 


McIntosh, 1; McKenzie, 16; McLean, 17; 
Mercer, 6; Morton; 22; Mountrail, 7; 
Nelson, 20; Oliver, 4; Pembina, 29; 
Pierce, 4; Ramsey, 29; Ransom, 24; Ren- 
ville, 5; Richland, 41; Rolette, 14; Sar- 
gent, 10; Sheridan, 5; Slope, 6; Stark, 5; 
Steele, 15; Stutsman, 12; Towner, 7; 
Traill, 39; Walsh, 19; Ward, 21; Wells, 
13; Williams, 9. . 


Canada, 2; Minnesota, 149; California, 
1; Idaho, 1; Illinois, 3; Indiana, 3; Iowa, 
2; Michigan, 1; Missouri, 1; Montana, 9; 
Nebraska, 1; Oregon, 2; Philippines, 1; 
South Dakota, 12; Washington, 1; Wis- 


consin, 5; Wyoming, 2. 


distribution of the. 
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What We 


A LOOK AHEAD AND A MQ 


The old platitude that nothing stands st 
forward or backward, is as true in colleges a: 

In order that the North Dakota Agricu 
its steady progression upward and onward t 
courses. Those for which there is no long 
are withdrawn from the eurricula in order to 
and subjects that the new day requires. 

Just. as the college must build new buildings as time proves the 
inadequacy of the old, just as college curricula must be changed here 
and there in order that the spirit of progress may be constantly observed 
and appreciated—so too must the individuals who make up the citizenry 
of the state meet the changing elements of the times. 

It was but a few short years ago that a man or woman who possessed 
a college education was an exception. Today the universities and col- 
leges of the country are turning out thousands of graduates each year. 
You will have to compete in the industrial, professional, and business 
world with these college graduates. You can the better meet that com- 
petition if you too have a college education. 

Here is a list of the departments in which courses are offered for 
the year of 1923-24. Are you going to take advantage of the oppor- 


tunity ? 


Which Will You Take? 


1. School of Agriculture . Social, Political, and Economie 
Dairy Husbandry Science ‘ 
Farm Management and Market- Zoology and Physiology 
ing 5. School of Pharmacy 
Agricultural Education 6. School of Chemistry and 
Agricultural Entomology Technology 
General Agriculture : 7. School of Education 
Agronomy—Crops and Soils = sg. Miscellaneous Departments 
Animal Husbandry, and Poultry Canin oree 
Horticulture and Forestry Music 
2. School of Home Economics Physical Training and Athletics 
Domestic Art Military Science and Tactics 
a eee pcigce 9. Agricultural and Manual Arts 
3. School of Mechanic Arts “enone 
Civil Engineering ; tices 
PEER abe Soi Architectural MMR Hi oe Te 
Mechanical Engineering ae Soa 
Physics Ase eachers 
4. School of Science and Literature ENE Science 
Bacteriology 10. Winter Short Courses in 
Botany and Plant Pathology Agriculture 
English, Journalism, and Auto Mechanics 
Philosophy Domestic Science 
Geology and Mineralogy Elevator Management 
History 11. Vocational Courses 
Mathematics Agriculture 
Modern Languages Home Making 
Public Discussion and Public Power Machinery 
Service Drafting and Building 
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